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more lacerated by feelings of jealousy, of anxiety, of disap- 
pointment, of envy, of malice and of sprightly mischievous- 
ness than the people of the poetic era. The scandal and 
gossip current in society are, however, not sufficiently tren- 
chaut to cope with the respective emotions. The one may 
produce a pleasant titillation, and the other a charming 
sarcasm ; but something more powerful is required to lay 
bare the lower volcanic fires. This can only be done grace- 
fully, and at the same time effectively, by poetry, and we 
believe that a new poetical institution like that which we 
suggest of floral games, might be the means of expressing 
the emotions and sensations which rack or delight the minds 
of the people in the countless busy hives of life and emo- 
tion that abound in our federal Union. Most of the poetry 
which we now read expresses the feelings of various people 
in the old world, long since dead, or who, if they still live, 
are of less importance to us than our own selves are to our- 
selves. We trust, therefore, that the floral games which 
we propose may usher into existence a more national 
poetry, that is to say, a poetry picturesquely expressing 
the feelings which our people from their sterling common 
sense have the good taste to leave unexpressed. ** 



Delioaot of Taste. — Whatever connection there may be 
originally between these two species of delicacy, I am persuaded, 
that nothing is so proper to cure us of this delicacy of passion 
as the cultivating of that higher and more refined taste, which 
enables us to judge of the characters of men, of compositious of 
genius, and of the productions of the nobler arts. A greater or 
less relish for those obvious beauties, which strike the senses, 
depends entirely upon the greater or less sensibility of the tem- 
per; but with regard to the sciences and liberal arts, a fine 
taste is, in some measure, the same with strong sense, or at 
least, depends so much upon it that they are inseparable. In 
order to judge aright of a composition of genius, there are so 
many views to be taken in, so many circumstances to be com- 
pared, and such a knowledge of human nature requisite, that 
no man, who is not possessed of the soundest judgment, will 
ever make a tolerable critic in such performances. And this 
is a new reason for cultivating a relish in the liberal arts. Our 
judgment will strengthen by this exercise. "We shall form 
juster notions of life. Many things which please or afflict 
others will appear to ns too frivolous to engage our attentions ; 
and we shall lose by degrees that sensibility and delicacy of 
passion which is so incommodious. . . . Nothing is so 
improving to the temper as the study of the beauties of poetry, 
eloquence, music, or painting. They give a certain elegance of 
sentiment to which the rest of mankind are strangers. The 
emotions which they excite are soft and tender. They draw 
off the mind from the hurry of business and interest; cherish 
leflectinn; dispose to tranquillity; and produce an agreeable 
melancholy, which, of all dispositions of the mind, is the best 
suited to love and friendship. — Hume. 

Models. — The advantage of studying the finest models of the 
human figure, as exhibited in pninting and sculpture, is to raise 
our ideas of the excellence of forms and proportions to which 
our nature is capable of attaining ; for, other conditions being 
equal, the most perfect forms and proportions are always the 
best adapted for health and activity. — Q. Combe. 



COLOR.* 

ii. 

In chapter fifth of the first section and first part of 
" Modern Painters," we find the earliest remarks on Color, 
that occur in the works of Raskin. It begins with a state- 
ment of the difference between those qualities of bodies 
which are of primary importance, and those which are only 
secondary. Having stated and explained the distinctions ■ 
made by Locke, he proceeds as follows: 

"Now, by Locke's definition above given, only bulk, figure, 
situation and motion, or rest of solid parts, are primary 
qualities. Hence, all truths of color sink at once into the 
second rank. He, therefore, who has neglected a truth of form 
for a truth of color, has neglected a greater troth for a less one. 

" And that color is, indeed, a most unimportant characteristic 
.of objects, will be further evident pn the slightest consideration. 
The color of plants is constantly changing with the-' season, and - 
of everything with the quantity of light falling on it; bnt-tbe ; 
nature and essence of the thing are independent of these 
changes. An oak is an oak, whether green with spring or red 
with winter; a dahlia is a dahlia, whether it be yellow or. 
crimson; and if some monster-hunting botanist should ever 
frighten the flower blue, still it will be a dahlia. But let one ■ 
curve of the petals — one groove of the stamens be wanting,, 
and the flower ceases to be the same. Let the roughness of 
the bark and the angles of the boughs be smooth or diminished, 
and the oak ceases to be an oak ; but let it retain its inward 
structure and outward form, and though its leaves grew white, 
or pink, or blue, or tri-color, it would be a white oak, or a pink 
oak, or. a republican oak, but an oak still. Again, color is 
hardly ever even a possible distinction between two objects of 
the satne species. Two trees of the same kind, at the same 
season, and of the same age, are of absolutely the same color; 
but they are not of the same form, nor anything like it. There 
can be no difference in the color of two pieces of rock broken 
from the same place; but it is impossible. that they should be 
of the same form. So that form is not only the chief charac- 
teristic of species, but the only characteristic of individuals of 
the species. 

" Again, a color, in association with, other colors, is different 
from the same color seen by itself. It has a distinct and pecu- 
liar power upon the retina dependent on its association. - Con- 
sequently, the color of any object is not more dependent on the 
nature of the object itself, and the eye beholding it, than on the 
color of the objects near it. In this respect also, therefore, it is 
no characteristic. 

"And so great is the uncertainty with, respect to those 
qualities or powers, which depend ns much on the nature of the 
object suffering as of the object acting, that it is totally impos- 
sible to prove that one man sees in the same tiling thesame 
color that another man does, though he may use the same 
name for it. One man may see yellow, where another sees 
blue, but as the effect is constant, they agree in the term that 
is used for it, aud both call it bine, or both yellow, having yet 
totally different ideas attached to the term. And yet neither 
can be said to see falsely, because the color is not in the thing, 
but in the thing and them together. But if they see forms dif- 
ferently, one must see falsely, because the form is positive in 

* See May Number, 1859, p. 141. 
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the object. My friend may see boars blue, for anything I know, 
but it is impossible he should see them with paws instead of 
hoofs, unless his eyes or brain are diseased. (Compare Locke, 
book ii. chap. xxii. § 15.) But I do not speak of this uncer- 
tainty as capable of having any* effect on Art, because, though 
perhaps Landseer sees dogs of the color which I should call 
blue, yet the color he puts on the canvas being in the same 
way blue to him, will still be brown or dog color to me; and so 
we may argue on points of color just as if all men saw alike, as 
indeed in all probability they do; but I merely mention this 
uncertainty to show further the vagueness and unimportance of 
color as a characteristic of bodies. 

" Before going further, however, I must explain the sense in 
which I have used the word ' form, 1 because painters have a 
most inaccurate and careless habit of confining the term to the 
outline of bodies, whereas it necessarily implies light and shade. 
It is true that the outline and the chiaroscuro must be separate 
subjects of investigation with .the student ; but no form what- 
ever can be known to the eye in the slightest degree wiihout 
its chiaroscuro; and, therefore, in speakiug of form generally 
as an element of landscape, I mean that perfect and harmonious 
unity of outline, with light and Bhade, by which all the parts 
and projections, and proportions of a body are fully explained 
to the eye, being nevertheless perfectly independent of sight or 
power in other objects, the presence of light upon a body being 
a positive existence, whether we are aware of it or not, and in 
no degree dependent on our senses. This being understood, the 
most convincing proof of the unimportance of color lies in the 
accurate observation of the way in which any material object 
impresses itself on the mind. If we look at nature carefully, 
we shall find that her colors are in a state of perpetual confu- 
sion and indistinctness, while her forms, as told by light and 
shade, are invariably clear, distinct, and speaking. The stones 
and gravel of the bank catch green reflections from the boughs 
above; the bushes receive greys and yellows from the ground ; 
every hairbreadth of polished surface gives a little bit of the blue 
of the sky or the gold of the sun, like a star upon the local color; 
this local color, changeful and uncertain in itself, is again disguised 
and modified by the hue of the light or quenched in the grey of 
the shadow ; and the confusion and blending of tint is altogether 
so great, that were we left to find out what' objects were by 
their colors only, we would scarcely in places distinguish the 
boughs of a tree from the air beyond them, or the ground be- 
neath them. I know that people unpractised in Art, will not 
believe this at first; but if they have accurate powers of ob- 
servation, they may soon ascertain it for themselves; they will 
find that while they can scarcely ever determine the exact hue 
of anything, except when it occurs in large masses, as in a 
green field or the blue sky, the form, as told by light and shade, 
is always decided and evident, and the source of the chief 
character of every object. Light and shade, indeed, so com- 
pletely conquer the distinctions of local color, that the differ- 
ence in hue between the illumined parts of a black and white 
object is not so great as the difference between (in sunshine) the 
illumined and dark side of either separately. 

"We shall see hereafter, in considering ideas of beauty, that 
color, even as a source of pleasure, is feeble compared to form ; 
but this we cannot insist upon at present. We have only to do 
with simple truth, and the observations we have made are 
sufficient to prove that the artist who sacrifices or forgets a 
truth of form in the pursuit of a truth of color, sacrifices what 
is definite to what is uncertain, and what is essential to what 
is accidental." 



After a highly commendatory reference in the seventh 
chapter of the same section, to the works of Copley Field- 
ing, Mr. Ruskin proceeds to find some fault. The censure 
of this artist's coloring leads to remarks on the phenomena 
of distant color — and thus the great critic discourses : 

"He indulges himself too much in the use of crude color. 
Pure cobalt, violent rose and purple, are of frequent occurrence 
in his distances; pure siennas and other browns in his fore- 
grounds, and that not as expressive of lighted, but of local, color. 
The reader will find in the following chapters that I am no 
advocate for subdued coloring; but crude color is not bright 
color; and there was never a noble or brilliant work of color 
yet produced, whose real power did not depend on the subduing 
of its tin's rather than the elevation of them. 

" It is, perhaps, one of the most difficult lessons to learn 
in Arr, that the warm colors of distance, even the most glow- 
ing, are subdued by the air so as in no wise to resemble the same 
color seen on a foreground object; so that the rose of suoset on 
clouds or mountains has a grey in it which distinguishes it from 
the rose color of the leaf of a flower; and the mingling of this 
grey of distance, without in the slightest degree taking away 
the expression of the intense and perfect purity of the color, in 
and by itself is perhaps the best attainment of the great land- 
scape colorist. In the same way the blue of distance, however 
intense, is not the blue of a bright blue flower, and it is not dis- 
tinguished from it by the different texture merely, but by a 
certain intermixture and under-current of warm color, which 
is altogether wanting in many of the blues of Fielding's 
distances; and so of every bright distant color; while in the 
foreground, where colors may be, and ought to be, pure, yet 
that aoy of them are expressive of light is only to be felt where 
there is the accurate fitting of them to their relative shadows 
which we find in the work's of Giorgione, Titian, Tintoret, 
Veronese, Turner, and all other great colorists, in proportion as 
they are so. In this fitting of light to shadow Fielding is 
altogether regardless, so that his foregrounds are constantly 
assuming the aspect of overcharged local color instead of sun- 
shine, and his figures and cattle look transparent." 

The second chapter of the second section and second 
part is devoted to truth of color. It opens with an 
amusing description of a picture in the National Gallery, 
ascribed to Gaspar Poussin, and called " La Riccia." 
There is a town on a hill, which hill is wooded with 
thirty-two bushes clone in brown, and all of a size. There 
is a bit of rock in brick-red — a piece of road in cool green- 
grey— and a number of brown dots in the sky with a stalk 
to them. 

Read now the following wonderful word-picture of the 
same scene: 

" Not long ago, I was slowly descending this very bit of car- 
riage-road, the first turn after you leave Albauo, not a little 
impeded by the worthy successors of the ancient prototypes of 
Veknto.* It had been wild weather when I left Rome, and all 
across the Campagna the clouds were sweeping in the sul- 
phurous blue, with a clap of thuuder or two, and making 
gleams of sun along the CI audi rtn aqueduct, lighting up the in- 

* Ceecus ailolaUir — 

DigniiH Arieinos qui mendicaret ad axes, 
Bland h que d- vvxtB jactaret basia rheiloe." 
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finity of its arches like the bridge of chaos. But as I climbed 
the long slope of the Alban Mount, the storm swept finally to 
the north and the noble outline of the domes of Albano and 
graceful darkness of its ilex grove rose against pure streaks of 
alternate blue and amber, the upper sky gradually flashing 
through the last fragments of rain-clouds in the deep palpitating 
azure, half ether and half dew. The noonday sun came slant- 
ing down the rocky slopes of La Riccia, and its masses of en- 
tangled and mil foliage, whose autumnal tints were mixed with 
the wet verdure of a thousand evergreen.-*, were penetrated 
with it as with rain. I cannot call it color, it was conflagra- 
tion. Purple and crimson, and scarlet, like the curtains of 
God's tabernacle, the rejoicing trees sank into the valley in 
showers of light, every separate leaf quivering with buoyant 
and burning life;, each, as it turned to reflect or to transmit 
the sunbeam — first a torch and then an emerald. Far up into 
the recesses of the valley, the green vistas arched like the hol- 
lows of mighty waves of come crystalline sea, with the arbutus 
flowers dashed along their flanks for foam, and silver flukes of 
orange spray tossed into the air arouud them, breaking over the 
grey walls of rock into a thousand separate stars, fading and 
kindling alternately as the weak wind lifted and let them fall. 
Every blade of grass burned like the golden floor of heaven, 
opening in sudden gleams .is the foliage broke and closed above 
it, as sheet-lightning opens in a cloud at sunset; the motion- 
less masses of dark rock — dark though flushed with scarlet 
lichen — casting their quiet shadows across its restless radiance, 
the fountain underneath them filling its marble hollow with 
blue mist nnd fitful sound ; and over all, the multitudinous bars 
of amber and ro.se, the sacred clouds that have no darkness, 
and only exist to illume, were seen 'in fathomless intervals 
between the solemn and orbed repose of the stone pines, passing 
to lose themselves in the la-t, white, blinding lustre of the 
measureless line, where the Campagna melted into the blaze of 
the sea." 

" Tell me," he goes on to ask, " who is likest this — Poussin or 
Turner? Not in his most daring and dazzling efforts could Turner ' 
himself come near it. But you could not at the time have 
thought or remembered the work of any other man as having 
the remotest hue or resemblance of what you saw. N r or am I 
speaking of what is uncommon or unnatural; there is no 
climate, no place, and scarcely an hour, in which nature does 
not exhibit color which no mortal effort can imitate or ap- 
proach. For all our artificial pigments -are, even when seen 
under the same circumstances, dead and lightless when seen 
beside her living color. The green of a growing leaf, the scarlet 
of a fresh flower, no art nor, expedient' can. read); but in addi- 
tion to this, nature exhibits her hues under an intensity of sun- 
light which trebles their brilliancy; while the painter, deprived 
of this splendid aid, works s: ill with what is actually a grey 
shadow, compared to the force of nature's color. Take a blade 
of grass and a scarlet flower, an4 place them so as to receive 
sunlight beside the brightest canvas that ever left Turner's 
easel, and the picture will be extinguished. So far from out- 
facing nature, he does not, as far as mere vividness of color goes, 
one-half reach her; but does lie use this brilliancy of color on 
objects to which it dues not properly belong?" 

To answer this question, Mr. Rusk in institutes a com- 
parison between the works of his favorite artist and those 
of the old masters. But this we must defer. C. 



TEMPERA AND ENCAUSTIC IN ANTIQUITY AND 
THE MIDDLE AGES. 

From " Painting Popularly Explained? by T. J. Gcluck and J. Tixds. 

4. Tub Eteusoans. — Etruscan painting is only a branch of 
the Greek, though mural painting seems to have been practised 
in Etruria sooDer than we hear of it in Greece, Numerous 
sepulchral chambers, especially at Tarqninii, are painted with 
figures, the colors of which are laid almost pure and unmixed 
on the stucco with which the walls are coated, and though not 
true to nature, are harmonious. The style of drawing passes 
from a severity and care which show an affinity with early 
Greek works, into the hasty and caricature-like manner which 
prevailed in the later works of the Etruscans. Greek vase- 
painting, we have said, was earlier known to the Estruscans ; but 
it is probable that the Greek pottery was either introduced by 
commerce, or that Greek artists visited the country. The com- 
paratively few vases, inferior in artistic value, which are in- 
scribed witli Etruscan characters, can alone afford a sure crite- 
rion by which to distinguish Etruscan arid Greek productions. 

5. The Romans. — The Romans scarcely ever cultivated the 
higher branches of painting, thongh they were the greatest 
" collectors" of " the old masters" — Murcellus taking the initia- 
tive. Fabins (Pic: or*) is the earliest painter of consequence. 
At the end of the Republic, however, the Art treasures of Rome 
rendered it "one vast wonder;" and the city was full of artists*, 
many of them Greeks, but nearly all porirait-painiers or decora- 
tors. Ludins was a very celebrated decorator of halls and cor- 
ridors, and also a 2anc£»Mj«- painter, in the time of Augustus, 
These decorations were exceedingly arbitrary; architecture, 
figures, .vegetables and other forms, being strangely combined 
with villas, gardens, streams, and all sorts of comic situa- 
tions, producing a pleasiDg and light, though fantastic, effect. 
That is the origin of arabesque or moresqve.f A picture, 
of Minerva, by Fabullus, in Nero's Golden House, was ad* 
mired, because the goddess appeared to look at every one 
from whatever situation the eyes were directed toward her. 
This probably arose partly from the picture being in a dark ' 
situation; though many persons with a lively imagination (on 

* " Pictor, 'cognomen' of a Roman painter, usually known by the 
entire name Fabius Pictor." — Silltg'* Dictionary, etc. 

t This .description of decoration discovered at Pompeii and else- 
where constitutes almost the only remains of ancient painting. The 
Arabians borrowed this style of ornament, and thus it acquired its 
name ; but they were obliged to suppress the forms of men and 
animal*, the representation of them being forbidden by Mahomet; 
and in the place of fanciful convolutions, they substituted exact 
geometrical forms. The most wonderful monument of Moorish arab- 
esque is, we need scarcely say, the Alhambra. The old Roman style 
was, bowever, revived by Raphael, from the admiration excited in him 
by the discovery, in his time, of the paintings of this description in the 
Baths of Titus. But in the famous -L-ggie of the Vatican, he not 
only improved upon the beauty of his model, but by introducing the 
element of allegory he gave poetii-al meaning, and therefore far greater 
interest to the composition. In France, in the time of Louis XIV., the 
love of splendor and gaudy display was particularly manifest in the 
arabesques, the ornaments being loaded* till meaning and propriety 
were entirely sacrificed and the eye insufferably wearied. Arabesques 
of great excellence have been painted by several modem German 
fresco-painters, particularly by Kaulbach and Neureuther, the former 
at Berlin, the latter at Munich — in the Glyptothek, or sculpture gal- 
lery. 



